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LIMINATING the religious side of the question, those who have listened: 
to the speeches of Father Coughlin of Detroit over the radio for the 
past few Sundays must have certainly obtained a thrill of hope from the 
man who has the courage to disagree with his class and to expose, at an 
enormous expense, the evils surrounding our country, and who has alsa 
been’constructive and offered suggestions, many of which are practica 
What surprises us most is that the powers that be, and they are many, 
do not find some way of shutting him off. While we may not agree with 
all he says, no one can deny that he has given, in many of his addresses 
information and suggestions that cannot help but bring encouragement 
and enlightenment to a discouraged and disheartened country. 


TT 


URING the last six months we have paid strike benefits in many placeg! 
to local unions that live up to the law; to local unions that pay thei 
tax regularly; to local unions whose strikes were approved by the Inter. 
national Executive Board; to local unions who could not get a settlement 
through arbitration or otherwise. We are, perhaps, one of the very few 
International Unions that has been able to pay strike benefits within the! 
last year. Fortunately our funds are liquid. Whether through good fortune 
or careful management, we have lost none of the funds of the International 
Union either in bad investments or in frozen banks. And we are as we 
always have been, militant when compelled to fight for justice. 
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ON’T misunderstand the above statement. No endorsement for a strike 


will be given to any local union that has any possible chance o 
bringing about a settlement, and no set of officers are sane if they cause. 
a stoppage of work if there is any possible chance to keep their men working, 
even if they have to sacrifice a certain amount of their pride and a little) 
of the conditions they are now enjoying. 
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NY LOCAL UNION that is one month in arrears in their per capita tax! 

is not entitled to any benefits from the International Union. The 

prompt payment of your tax comes first before any other bills are paidJ 

This means the salaries of Business Agents and officers.. The prompt pay-) 

ment of your tax means your insurance for benefits in case you get involved) 

in trouble. Members should ask the question of their local Secretary-7 
Treasurer as to whether or not they are paid up in their tax. 
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T HAS never been any mystery to us in the National. Headquarters how 

a local union which pays only per capita tax on three hundred members: 

or less can pay the salaries—yes, substantial salaries—to two or more sala-’ 

ried officers, when the dues are not more than two or three dollars per 

month. We know just how this is done and we caution those fellows who 

are doing it now that they had better wake up and pay their legitimate 

tax in accordance with the laws or the International Executive Board will) 
be compelled to take decisive action. 
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Who Is the Big Boss? 


Many workmen, as well as others, 
have believed that the big boss was 
the owner of the plant or the president 
of the corporation. At one time he 
was, but there is accumulating evi- 
dence to convince us that a marked 
change has taken place. 

Apparently the big boss in industry 
today is the banker, for an examina- 
tion of the boards of directors of the 
principal corporations indicate that 
prominent bankers sit upon them. 
Whether they do or not, most corpo- 
rations have come to depend upon the 
banker for credit, and the great 
banker, to protect his huge loans, has, 
more and more, demanded a voice in 
the borrowing corporation’s business 
and labor policy. 

Since the war some seventeen bil- 
lion dollars have been invested in for- 
eign countries. How was this money 
gathered together or the credit pro- 
vided for? It has been the work of the 
big banker who was successful in 
skimming off the money, much of 
which should have been paid in the 
form of wages... 


U. S. Tied Up with Europe 


One of the results has been that the 
United States has become thoroughly 
entangled in European fears, hatreds, 
jealousies and politics. Our country 
remained outside of the League of 
Nations, but the private loans and in- 
vestments made by our big bankers 
have definitely tied us up with the po- 
litical and economic life of the Euro- 
pean countries. 
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Although the private bankers have 
been the principal ones to siphon off 
American wealth so that foreign loans 
would be made, there has been no pub- 
lice accounting of their activities. 
American corporations are compelled 
to make reports, but the private in- 
vestment bankers make none and yet 
their activities have as materially af- 
fected our relations with foreign coun- 
tries as most of the activities of the 
State Department. 

In addition, the big bankers’ activi- 
ties have materially influenced the 
tariffs on foreign goods. When the 
bankers’ interests were confined to 
financing American corporations, the 
bankers were militant advocates of a 
high tariff. Without a high tariff for- 
eign competitors would undersell 
American corporations in the home 
market to the injury of the loans the 
bankers had made to American manu- 
facturers. But the more American 
money was invested through Ameri- 
can bankers in foreign countries, the 
more our bankers became advocates of 
a lower tariff so that the products of 
foreign countries could be sold in the 
home market and profits made by the 
foreigner from which he could repay 
the American money which had been 
loaned to him. 


Profit Big Bankers’ Aim 


Big bankers, like the munition man- 
ufacturers who form the interna- 
tional munitions ring, are principally 
patriots for profit. Their first consid- 
eration is, not the nation’s welfare, 
but the largest possible profit obtain- 
able. It is this control of credit and 
policy by the internationally minded 
American banker which has become 
one of the nation’s most serious prob- 
lems, for, in a most practical way, the 
big banker has become the big boss, 
largely determining industrial policy 
in the United States, the question of 
wages and hours of labor, and at the 
same time loaning money in other 
countries to build up industries in 
competition with American products, 


—$— 


throwing American workmen out of 


employment while giving work to for. #: 


eign countries, whose product the 
enters the international market ip 
competition with American maée 
goods. 

The big bankers, particularly the 
private bankers, work behind closed 


doors. What they do is unknown uw. ¥ 


less Congress demands investigation, 
From the little glimpses the public has 
secured, it is becoming more and more 
evident that the big bankers are re 
sponsible for much of the vicious 
spiral which works to the injury of 
American interests, while enabling 
the big financial boss to make greater 
profits than ever before. — John 
P. Frey, Secretary-Treasurer, Metal 
Trades Department, A. F. of L. 





A New Kind of Bank Presiden 


The annual report of John R. Wal 
ler, president of the International 
Bank, Washington, D. C., to the stock- 
holders of the bank is an unusual docu- 
ment. Instead of attempting to hide 
the facts regarding the business and 
labor situation, which is the ordinary 
practice of bank presidents, Mr. Wal- 
ler takes off the lid and gives the 
stockholders the plain, undisguised 
facts. 

Pointing out that public confidence 
has been largely destroyed, but that 
there is hope in the ability of the aé- 
ministration which takes over control 
of the government in March to do 
something constructive, Mr. Waller 
gives the following analysis of the sit- 
uation: 

“An emergency more serious thal 
war confronts the country, and the 
people have placed their hopes in 4 
new leader. Unless cures rather that 
palliatives are made effective, debtors 
face bankruptcy and creditors face re 
pudiation; unemployment will it 
crease and debtors, creditors and gov- 
ernments alike will drift into inso 
vency. 

“A year ago this nation looked hope 
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fully to emergency legislation creat- 
“Bing the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
ration, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank and other measures to bring 
about a gradual recovery. These agen- 
ties have proved ineffectual, the public 


faith has been further impaired. 
Nearly fifteen million workers are out 
of employment, and the boasted stand- 
ads of American wages and living 
have almost disappeared. As a result, 
the fiber of the nation is being grad- 
wally weakened, but the depression is 
ompelling the people to co-operate 
for their mutual protection. They now 
realize that no magical process will 
bring this crisis to an end. 


“At the present time no commodi- 
ties that are grown or mined can be 
old at a profit. It is imperative that 
the purchasing power of the people, 
and especially that of the farmer, be 
restored. The profitableness of all en- 
terprise, the relief of unemployment 
and the stability of the government 
itself, are dependent upon this being 
done.” 


Turning to the billions and billions 
dollars of private and public debts 
vhich those who control industry and 
governments have saddled on the peo- 
tle, Mr. Waller declares: 

“An examination of production and 
indebtedness in the United States es- 
lablishes the startling fact that for 
years our debts have been increasing 
ata rate faster than production, and 
wth of them faster than the ratio of 
ppulation. In 1929 the national in- 
tome was nearly ninety billion dollars, 
vhile in 1932 it was below forty bil- 
lon, about equal to the tax levies to- 
gether with interest on private in- 
iebtedness. We have reached a point 
vhen the total income of the people is 
insufficient to pay interest and taxes.” 
Mr. Waller is to be congratulated 
lor the frank and truthful statement 
ifthe ruin which those who own and 
control industry have brought to the 
American people. It is regrettable 
that more bank presidents do not ap- 





ply his policy and tell the truth to 
their stockholders.—News Letter. 





Save Jobs by Controlling Labor- 
Displacing Machines 


New York. — “Unless we devise a 
method of absorbing displaced work- 
ers in self-respecting occupations 
without serious or protracted periods 
of unemployment, we cannot speak of 
social progress and the substitution 
of men by machines in the same 
breath.” 

This is the conclusion reached by 
Professor Elizabeth F. Baker of the 
department of economics, Columbia 
University, in her findings following 
a four-year study of the printing 
trades and published by the Columbia 
University Press with the title “The 
Displacement of Men by Machines.” 

Although Professor Baker limited 
her study to the printing trades, she 
declares her conclusions are applica- 
ble to industry as a whole. 

The specific problem covered by 
Professor Baker’s work is the situa- 
tion confronting the New York press 
assistants, who numbered 2,500 be- 
fore the depression and are now faced 
with industrial extinction caused by 
the great advance in the mechaniza- 
tion of the commercial printing press 
room. As new presses are installed 
hand feeding recedes into obsoles- 
cence. 

It is Professor Baker’s conviction 
that a united program of the printing 
pressmen’s unions and the employing 
printers could develop methods by 
which the wholesale slaughter of jobs 
by machines would be avoided or 
largely mitigated. 

In addition to greater stabilization 
of industry and provisions for benefits 
against unemployment, Professor Ba- 
ker added that “we would seem to 
need a ‘district attorney’ to protect 
the interests of the public in industrial 
government as much as in the govern- 
ment of the city and state.”—News 
Letter. 
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Labor Much Prefers Planning 
by Industry 


Labor appears. not necessarily to 
mean planning by a governmental 
agency. In fact it vastly prefers plan- 
ning by the organized forces of indus- 
try and if it were not for the possibil- 
ity of damning a project with a label 
it might, it seems, be said that what 
labor has in mind, as interpreted by 
President Green, is a vast parliament 
of industry, coming out of various 
walks and paths with delegated au- 
thority, their authority based upon 
Act of Congress, their instructions 
coming from the places where the 
wheels turn. The paternity for this 
proposal is clearly imbedded in that 
declaration of “Industry’s Manifest 
Duty” of ten years ago, when William 
Green was a member of the executive 
council and thus one of the men who 
laid that declaration before the con- 
vention of that day. I said as much to 
him. 

“You surmise correctly,” he said. 
“By no means must we forget that 
this convention approved and de- 
manded unemployment insurance. By 
our greater program we are aiming at 
the well-springs of unemployment, 
hoping to end it forever. 

“But to make certain that there is 
at least some mitigation of suffering 
meanwhile, we have recorded our de- 
cision for unemployment insurance. I 
will not say that our movement has 
suddenly reversed its philosophy, be- 
cause this is not the case. The fact is, 
we face a condition in which we have 
to use many instruments and weapons 
that we would otherwise leave alone. 
Industry is the reservoir of our 
wealth. Some say industry belongs to 
them and we must not tax it too heav- 
ily. Industry is capable of a produc- 
tion far beyond any we have yet had. 
We say, let industry, then, produce 
and feed our people. Any tax for un- 
employment insurance is, in fact, not 
a tax upon some vague thing called 


industry which is solely the private 
property of persons removed from the 
realm of conflict and suffering. It is 
merely and solely a tax upon the abil- 
ity of our people to stand by the 
wheels of machinery until it produces 
the little more required as a surplus 
against the time of want. You cannot 


torture it into any other conclusion.” 
—I. L. N.S. 





Conference Told End of Work. 


ers’ Patience Is Near 
“At least 120,000,000 men, women 


and children throughout the world are fi 


affected by the problem of unemploy- 
ment.” 


This staggering figure was quoted 
by Arthur Hayday, British Workers 
delegate, at the International Confer- 
ence on the Reduction of Hours of 
Work held recently at Geneva. 

When the Conference opened, the 
British Government representative 
had declared the immovable opposi- 


tion of the Government to the 40-hour] § 


week. 
Mr. Hayday, in his address, showed 


conclusively the folly of this attitude]. 


“We in Great Britain,” he said, 
“have machinery for our collective 
agreements which is as highly devel- 
oped as any in the world. 

“Now the British Government says 
we cannot support a 40-hours’ conven- 
tion because it would be likely to upset 
those collective agreements. 

“The workers of Great Britain feel 
that a 40-hours’ convention, safe 
guarding the existing standard in 
wages and salaries, would render more 
easy the carrying out of our collective 
agreements. 

“Do you expect that the workers of 
the world are going on suffering 
quietly and silently as they have done 
for the past 12 years, and will then 
suffer an attack upon their standards 
without some form of retaliation?” 
—I. L. N.S. 
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We Need Co-operation For 
Revival 


We need co-operation within Amer- 
ican industry during 1933 and we 
need it without delay. Our nation as 
a whole is in trouble. It is not merely 
trouble for a single group or a few 
groups, but for all of us, and there 
must be co-operation on the part of 
all to beget recovery. 

We need to undertake a concentra- 
tion upon national problems, Ameri- 
can problems. Internationalism may 
be an idealistic profession, but it can 
likewise be a mistaken one. The world 
is not helped by professing interna- 
tionalism, while America goes to 
pieces. 

We enter 1933 facing a change in 
Government. Many find hope in that 
fact. I should like to give warning 
against too much dependence upon 
Government. Government can, and 
we hope will, be helpful. But Govern- 
ment cannot and should not do all 
things. We shall pay dearly for every 
step toward paternalism and bu- 
reaucracy. 

The greatest safeguard against too 
much dependence upon Government 
is co-operation between voluntary 
groups within industry. We have no 
condition that cannot be remedied 
with the instruments at our command. 
We have no need for despair if we but 
use the tools that are at our command. 
—Matthew Woll. 





Price Cutting 


The price-cutter is worse than a 
criminal. He is a fool. He not only 
pulls down the standing of his goods; 
he not only pulls down his competi- 
tors; he pulls down*himself and his 
whole trade. He scuttles the ship in 
which he, himself, is afloat. 

Nothing is so easy as to cut prices; 
and nothing is so hard as to get them 
0. when once they have been pulled 
own. 


Any child can throw a glass of water 
on the floor, but all the wisest scien- 
tists in the world can’t pick that water 
up. 

Who gets the benefit of price cut- 
ting? 

Nobody. 

The man who sells makes no net 
profit; and the man who buys soon 
finds himself getting an inferior 
article. 

No manufacturer can permanently 
keep up the standard of his goods if 
the price is persistently cut. Pretty 
soon he is compelled to use cheaper 
materials, and cut down the wages of 
his workers. 

The man who cuts the prices puts 
up the sign: “This way to the junk 
heap.” 

He admits his own failure as a sales- 
man. He admits he has been defeated 
according to the Marquis of Queens- 
bury rules of business. He admits he 
cannot win by fighting fair. 

He brands himself as a hitter-be- 
low-the-belt. 

If the business world were domi- 
nated by price cutters, there would be 
no business at all. 

Price-cutting, in fact, is not busi- 
ness any more than smallpox is health. 
—Bert N. Cason, in Standard Oil Bul- 
letin. 





The theory that business is stimu- 
lated by reducing the wages of those 
workers who are on short time em- 
ployment is most absurd. The only 
possible result is to further reduce the 
purchasing power of the wage earn- 
ers. Since the wage earners compose 
a very large part of the whole public, 
consumption is thus further reduced 
and the market for goods made 
smaller. Wage-cutting, price and 
profit cutting are birds of a feather. 
When the first sets in, the other two 
follow as a matter of course. These 
three policies, working in perfect co- 
ordination, lead not to prosperity, but 
to the bankruptcy courts. 
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Free Education Is Menaced 


There can no longer be doubt that 
the American system of free educa- 
tion is gravely menaced. The recent 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention sounded the first loud note of 
warning. Since then a Presidential 
Commission has uttered its warning. 
Again labor has made its protest 
against destruction of our educational 
institutions. 

American labor pioneered for free 
education. American labor will con- 
tinue the fight—not half-heartedly, 
like some of the professing friends of 
education, but with a whole heart and 
a flaming energy. 

The cry is poverty! The spectacle 
of rich America crying a poverty that 
will not permit education is too ridicu- 
lous. To admit a poverty of that ex- 
tent and character is to admit more 
of a moral poverty than a poverty of 
cash. 

Those who go looking for funds, 
usually go among the poor, who al- 
ready bear so many burdens. 

Why not, for a change, go among 
the rich? 

America today possesses all of the 
real wealth it possessed in 1928. What 
is more to the point, it contains a 
small group of persons who are im- 
mensely richer than they were in 
1928. 

There is a source of revenue! 

If it comes to a question of taxing 
the rich and giving up the schools, 
who will ask which road to take? 

Education is the very foundation of 
freedom. It must be maintained at all 
costs. —Journeymen Plumbers’ and 
Steamfitters’ Journal. 





Monopoly Didn’t Tell Truth 


When the dial telephones were in- 
stalled in downtown Washington, tele- 
phone company representatives as- 
sured inquiring subscribers that the 
new instrument would not take the 
jobs of telephone operators. Quite 


likely representatives of the company 
gave similar assurances in other cities 
where the dial system was installed. 


Now along comes the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and re 
ports that the substitution of the dial 
for the manual telephone system de- 
creases employment opportunities by 
about two-thirds. The two-thirds loss 
is apparent among exchanges or com- 
panies where the change to the dial 
system has been 100 per cent, the 
bureau says. 

Evidently the telephone monopoly 
has not been telling the truth about 
the effect of the dial system on em- 
ployment. Which will not surprise 
those familiar with the ways of pub- 
lic utilities, especially when they have 
an iron-bound monopoly, as is the case 
with most telephone companies. 





The Sweatshop Racket 


Feeding on depression and on the 
mistaken ardor of chambers of com- 
merce for new industries, the sweat- 
shop racket is thriving anew. 

It is authentically reported that 
some Pennsylvania chambers of con- 
merce have paid as high as $2,500 to 
bring a new industry to town, only to 
find later that the “industry” paid 
wages running as low as $2 per week 
and in some cases “deferred” the 
wages entirely until the owner could 
find another town that would offer in- 
ducement to move. 


Connecticut is going after these 
leeches hard. New Jersey has exposed 
them, but authorities have done little 
about them. 

Customarily and ironically enough, 
the employer maintains and writes off 
“dues” for a fake union, so that the 
pitiful wages are cut still lower, while 
the rake-off is still higher. 

Extensive employment of children 
under 16 has been found. Even the 
relatively good laws of New York 
have not kept the sweatshop evil out. 
It crowds in everywhere, cutting 
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wages, robbing children, debauching 
the market with a cheap output. 

And the great banks of Manhattan 
which led the wage-cutting demand 
are by that token the parents of this 
hideous gutter manifestation of wage- 
cutting. Their swollen profits are as 
guilty as are the dirty dollars of the 
sweatshop bosses who lock the doors 
so that their child slaves cannot get 
out or factory inspectors get in. 

A holy war of extermination 
against the sweatshop is needed.—I. 
L. N. Service. 





The United States now faces a pe- 
riod of rapid change. Its effects can- 
not be foretold, but the drama of ac- 
tion impends. Great battles are to be 
fought in the coming months. The 
labor movement will be a vital factor. 
It must be in the front lines of every 
struggle. There is no escape from 
that. It is the fate of labor always to 
struggle, always to fight, until the 
final measure of democracy shall have 
been won. At least until then. 

Labor’s role, therefore, is to be 
ready, to be capable, to be united. Of 
what avail to fight without using the 
best weapons? The best weapons of 
labor are strong organization and in- 
telligent understanding. We cannot 
read what the historians will say 
about this day’s struggle, but we can 
be prepared to play a part that will at 
least give history some meat on which 
to feed. That we shall do if we are 
faithful to the historic mission of the 
labor movement. 





The Cleveland Trust Company in its 
business bulletin sets forth the state- 
ment that there are three sets of fac- 
tors that will probably shape the 
course of the economic welfare of the 
nation in 1933. The first of these con- 
sists of financial conditions. It is 
stated that we are clearly better off 
than we were a year ago. Proof of this 
is shown by the fact that fewer banks 
are suspending as 1933 . begins. 


Hoarded funds are coming back into 
circulation; gold has stopped going 
abroad and is returning. The bulletin 
further states that the second set of 
controlling factors in unemployment 
is more serious and financial difficul- 
ties of municipalities are more acute; 
international trade has fallen to lower 
levels; war debts are still unsettled, 
and defaults have occurred. Corpo- 
rate earnings are lower and wage 
rates have declined. Labor, however, 
has used its endeavors to extend em- 
ployment and more are employed than 
there would be otherwise had it not 
been for the labor movement. The 
bulletin gives its third set of factors 
as made up of elements that are less 
surely ponderable—those which make 
up the courage, fortitude, national 
morale of a people beset by the difficul- 
ties of a great economic depression. 
It states that probably these condi- 
tions are better than they were a year 
ago. We can improve conditions in 
1933 if we grapple with realities and 
crowd them for solution. There is no 
element that deliberates upon these 
factors more clearly than does the or- 
ganized wage workers—this has been 
shown through the efforts of the or- 
ganized wage workers by the exten- 
sion of employment, in the endeavor 
to resist the continuation of this de- 
pression and the establishment of 
prosperity for the future. It can be 
clear that it is important for wage 
workers to organize.—The Motorman, 
Conductor and Motor Coach Operator. 





Do you know Michael Casey of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters? I men- 
tion him, as there is a man who would 
command respect in any movement, 
Labor or otherwise. Those who know 
“Mike” revere him almost to the point 
of veneration. 

If Organized Labor could breed 100 
such men, the future of the Labor 
Movement would be entirely different! 
Sincerely, Groover. — Daily Pacific 
Builder. 
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EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





The ESTABLISHMENT of the five-day week and the six-hour day as advo- 
cated by President Green of the American Federation of Labor, is the 
only solution for dividing up the work. Man has created machinery and 
machinery has displaced man, and talk as we please, there is no hope of 
industry coming back unless the multitude of men and women now out 
of employment are re-employed, thereby giving them some money to spend 
so that they may live and consume and enjoy life as it was intended by 
nature and the founders of our nation that they should live. Sociologists 
and others will explain to you that we have always had panics and always 
wiggled out of them. Of course there is some truth in that, but it is only 
half the truth. This is not a panic. It is a catastrophe. Most all panics are 
created as a result of shortages or of pestilence. We have no shortage or 
disease in our country. There is plenty of everything. A banker advised 
me the other day that they had close to seventy per cent of their total 
deposits in cash in their vaults. You cannot blame the banker; he is pro- 
tecting his depositors. But there must be something wrong with the system. 
We cannot keep on working nine and ten hours a day when half of us are 
loafing, out of a job, and hungry for a day’s work. The answer is plain and 
simple. We must divide the work up so that all will have a little something 
and then, as time goes on, gradually we can again raise the standard of 
wages as we did before. Employers will get used to the six-hour day in 
time as they did to the eight-hour day. When we worked twelve hours in 
the mills and in the mines, employers told us then they never could get 
down to the eight-hour day. But they did get down to it and those that 
are working under the eight-hour system and have closed their plants for 
Saturday afternoon are grateful to the labor unions of America for forcing 
this wonderful change in their old system. If there are a hundred usually 
employed in a plant or factory and fifty have been laid off, it would be better 
for the other fifty who are employed to split up the labor, yes, even the 
wages, with those men than to have to support them by contributing from 
their wages or to have even the community support them. If those one 
hundred men were all earning something they could all spend something 
and again the wheels of industry would be started rolling in the industrial 
centers of the nation. With only half our people working the other half is 
living on that half, and the half that are working are afraid to spend a 
dollar because of the misery they see existing all around them resulting 
from unemployment. 

The solution offered by President Green of the American Federation 
of Labor is the only sound basis for adjustment yet to be found, and while 
it may not be possible in all branches of trade and employment at the present 
time, if the start is made by the big industries of the nation the little 
industrialists or employers will soon follow. 


TOF OF 


Tue ACTION of the New York Life Insurance Company in deciding not to 
foreclose any mortgages on farms in the State of Iowa proves conclusively 
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the seriousness of the situation as far as loans are concerned. Also it gives 
us some idea of the danger of some of the investments of many of the 
insurance companies. Personally, I believe that it was a wise move on the 
part of the insurance company, who has, according to the newspapers, over 
a million dollars loaned in the State of Iowa on farms and farm equipment 
and buildings. My reason for so believing is that it has been demonstrated 
that it would be useless for the companies in many instances to place those 
farms on the market for sale. In most of the middle western states the 
farmers do not have a labor union, but they have an organization of 
“Understanding,” which is even more far reaching in its power and strength 
than many of our labor unions. When a farm is on the market for sale by 
a bank or insurance company, they meet and they reach an understanding 
and the understanding is that any farmer that bids more than ten cents for 
a cow or horse is called to task afterwards, and horses have been sold for 
as low as ten cents apiece and farm lands have been sold for fifty cents 
an acre. And where the auctioneer has brought with him professional 
bidders, to raise the price, the community of farmers very quickly find them 
out and in more than one instance have run them out of the district. The 
organization is a light form of the Vigilantes of other days, which were 
organized against crime and are now organized for the purpose of protect- 
ing one another. Any farmer violating the rules had better move away. 

In many instances the interest rates were very high, but in the case 
of the insurance companies the rates did not exceed more than six or seven 
per cent. Those investments on the part of the life insurance companies 
are now in jeopardy, but they are not so much in danger as the investments 
of insurance companies in the large railroad corporations of the nation. 
No unprejudiced financial authority ever believes that many of the invest- 
ments made by insurance companies, that the amounts invested will ever 
be recovered. And there are millions invested in railroad bonds by insur- 
ance companies. President-elect Roosevelt stated in his Salt Lake City 
speech last October that nearly every person carrying a life insurance 
policy in the nation was affected by the demoralization, or the loss in values, 
of railroad bonds. I knew, as did many others at that time, the seriousness 
of the situation. The point I am trying to convey, however, is that law, 
and procedure in law, seems to be set aside by the poverty and hardships 
existing on farms and in industrial life resulting from this awful stagnation 
in the business of the nation. And it seems to me that during the past four 
years something should have been done by the captains of industry and 
by our governmental authorities to improve the situation and raise it up 
from the depths of despondency which prevail in every business institution 
today, to something like a more healthy condition. When you borrow a 
thousand dollars on your farm or on your home and you agree to pay six 
per cent per annum for the use of that money and you agree to reduce the 
loan somewhat each year, and when you fall down on your payments or on 
your contract, the party holding the mortgage is entitled under the law to 
sell the property and recover the loan if possible. This is the fundamental 
law of the nation. Well, the farmers have not been able to pay their 
interest rates and the banks have failed to sell the property; the law has 
been set aside and the interest rates are accumulating and eventually, if 
not now, the loan made is impossible to recover, and there you are, facing a 
condition of the absolute setting aside of all precedents and laws because 
of the utter helplessness of the farmers and the working people to meet 
their legal obligations. Where will it all end? That’s the question con- 
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fronting us. My judgment is that we will strike the bottom this year but 
that eventually mortgages will have to be pared down and adjustment made 
in interest rates, practically eliminating over one-half of the amounts due 
the banks and the insurance companies. Unfortunately for the banks and 
insurance companies, some of those loans were made when farm land was 
valued at two hundred dollars per acre or more. At that time, with land 
worth two hundred dollars an acre, a bank was safe in loaning fifty per cent 
of its conservatively assessed value; that is, on a 300-acre farm with build- 
ings a company would loan about four or five thousand dollars at six per 
cent. Today they could not obtain on a sale one-third of the amount loaned 
because no one wants to buy land, and the same is true of dwelling houses 
in cities and towns, at least east of the Rocky Mountains, in every industrial 
district. The work of generations of farmers has been wiped out and the 
savings of a lifetime in property and homes has been destroyed by this 
panic. There are thousands of homes in the cities in the middle west that 
banks are entitled to sell under the law, but they are not selling them be- 
cause there are no buyers. The working man who had an interest, at least 
a one-third interest, in the home has been wiped out, and this, in turn, is 
the cause of bank failures, which again wiped out those who had deposits 
in the banks. Savings were not safe anywhere. No protection for the 
worker. 


Industry, commerce, prosperity, destruction, want and misery are all 
allied together in one endless chain, and there isn’t any use of anyone 
denying the fact. This did not need to happen, or at least did not need to 
be as bad as it is. We have grain, we have cattle, we have hogs in innnumer- 
able quantities. We have money in the banks, those that have survived. 
We have everything in the world to feed and clothe and make a people 
happy and still we are confronted with twelve million human beings seeking 
employment at any price. Very close to one-third of the people of the 
nation are in need. The banks and bankers and the captains of finance were 
anxious to see a deflation of property values and all other values, such as 
stocks, bonds, etc. Under the old rule the big fish eats up the little fish. 
That first break in thé stock market in October, 1929, was very welcome 
to the big boys who had plenty of money in their vaults and who wanted 
to wipe out millions of inexperienced investors. Well, this happened. It 
took place and was accomplished in accordance with their desires. Then 
in 1930 another break came and the same happened in 1931, in 1932 and 
now in 1933. In the last year and a half many of the so-called big boys 
have been tottering and the middle class schemers have been wiped out as 
well as the little fellows. They created a monster in the form of deflation 
depression that has almost destroyed the most of them, and now the very 
biggest of the financiers are shaking and trembling, fearing what may 
happen next. And they are looking with expectant eyes to the next admin- 
istration to save them from a conflagration or a destruction which they 
brought about themselves in the first place. In the interest of the human 
beings in our country we hope that their expectations will be fulfilled and 
that their hopes for a betterment of conditions brought about by the new 
administration will not be destroyed, because if destitution and poverty 
gets much farther it will injure the innocent as well as those that are guilty. 


TOF OF 
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In ALL the publicity given to the Briggs Manufacturing Company of Detroit 
because of the strike obtaining there, none of the speakers or writers have 
stated that this large number of men, nearly 6,000, who went on strike, 
were entirely unorganized. They had no union when they went on strike. 
If they had there would perhaps have been no strike, or if a strike were 
forced on them there would have been sufficient discipline and management 
to win the strike or bring about a settlement. There was an awful howl 
made by Henry Ford that he was not going to keep his plants shut down 
because of the Briggs Manufacturing Company, who made the bodies for 
his cars, having trouble with their laborers. Henry almost issued an ulti- 
matum. He first blundered by saying he believed the strike was brought 
about by his enemies in Wall Street. Some more of Henry’s publicity bunk 
and blundering; similar to the statement which he made a few years ago, 
and which he had to retract, that the Jewish race were the enemies of our 
nation. Also it reminds one of his peace ship which he started across the 
water with a large number of picked sociologists who began to fight amongst 
themselves as soon as they were launched, and this peace ship, which was 
to settle the great European war in 1914, ended in demoralization, dissatis- 
faction and curses on Henry Ford. A member of the United States Senate 
took up Henry’s statement and said that the charge he made that Wall 
Street was trying to crush him should be investigated. Immediately Henry 
pulled in his horns and we heard no more about it. If they ever got Henry 
before a senatorial committee—well,-the sight would be more pitiable than 
it was in Chicago when he sued the Tribune for damages because it published 
a statement about him which he claimed was not truthful. In that trial 
Henry was made to appear one of the most pitiable characters in our country 
for a so-called big man. Well, his son has grown up since then and the son 
has children, and they have sufficient influence with their father to keep 
him from making statements that will cause humiliation. At any rate, 
Henry’s ultimatum that he would make the bodies in his own factories 
unless the Briggs Manufacturing Company came to an agreement with 
their strikers, did not materialize, because on Tuesday, the fourth day of 
the strike, the Briggs Manufacturing Company attempted somewhat suc- 
cessfully to put the old system in operation, calling the men back, offering 
them a little better wages and making other promises, also they began to 
hire strike breakers. Why did not Henry carry out his promise? On this 
day and on the next day he was getting no bodies for his new model. Simply 
because the Chamber of Commerce in Detroit and the other manufacturers 
of automobiles and accessories said to Henry, “You must stick with us be- 
cause if those men win this strike they may begin to organize your factory 
and then where would you land?” And the banking friends of Ford said to 
him, “You are the key to this situation. We call on you to save us from the 
awful destruction that might obtain if the automobile workers began to 
organize into a legitimate trade union organization.” And Henry kept the 
faith with his class; and consequently the men and women working for 
the Briggs plant, who were driven to desperation and who had no union, 
were beaten in their attempt to straighten out some of the unjust and cruel 
conditions that obtained within their employment. 

But even though most of the workers returned to work without the 
right to organize into a union or to choose their own representatives, the 
strike was not lost. The grievances against which they struck were, or 
will be, remedied. Some of the leaders will be sacrificed but it is, or should 
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be, a lesson to employers to understand that even though men and women 
are unorganized and although starvation and want stares them in the face 
from every direction, there is just so much they will stand and no more. 
The strike was not lost. No strike was ever lost. The gains expected per- 
haps were not achieved, but a lesson was left in the hearts of the employers 
and for those who succeeded the strikers, and as time rolls on the thought 
of the victory of three or four days by the strikers will become as a fertile 
flower in the brains of others and will give them courage and strength when 
conditions industrially improve to form other organizations to the end that 
they may be helpful in maintaining human rights and American conditions 
in their several employments. 


TTF 


| IS STRANGE that most strikes recently, such as that of the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company in Detroit, were strikes of unorganized groups, again 
proving that organized labor is responsible for preventing strikes. The 
employers owe a debt of gratitude to Labor Unions. Believe me, if it had 
not been for the men of Labor there would have been more than one strike 
since the depression started. Labor saves employers and employees. 


Or OF 


W: HAVE reached the top notch point in unemployment in accordance with 
a statement recently made by the President of the American Federation 
of Labor, who claims there are twelve millions of unemployed men and 
women throughout the nation. I think Bill Green is extremely conservative 
in this estimate. I wish I could say he was exaggerating, but he is not. How 
much longer this condition can continue without destruction to our American 
civilization is a question that is confronting all of us just now. No govern- 
ment can endure with thirty or forty millions of persons hungry and in 
need. Let us hope the new administration will do something to lighten this 
awful burden of distress and misery that is crushing down the American 
spirit. All agree there can be no prosperity until men and women return to 
work. The muddling of Congress in the last two or three months is sufficient 
proof that our legislators are not capable of understanding the crying 
demands of a population hungry and in need in a country that is overflowing 
with everything. 

Unions have been strangled and in many instances dismembered as a 
result of unemployment. But are the leaders of industry any better off 
than they were before? Was there ever a time in the history of our country 
when we were more prosperous than when high wages prevailed and when 
organized workers were strong and healthy within their unions? Many 
of the employers who grumbled about dealing with the union because they 
had to pay a little more wages, are now wishing and praying they were 
back to those good old days when the unions were militant and able to 
obtain through their strength a fair share of the profits of industry. Unfor- 
tunately at the present time industry is refusing to pay decent wages. 
Wealth has been wiped out for many who were enjoying prosperity a few 
years ago. 
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The road to recovery, in my judgment, is slow, hardly noticeable for a 
while, but I believe that we are scraping at the bottom and we will begin to 
see the light slowly but surely within the next few months. 


FF 


Our INTERNATIONAL UNION, although having been set backward by loss 
of members due to unemployment, has not thrown up the sponge and 
refused to fight. In many instances where there was no other alternative 
we endorsed strikes and paid benefits because we could not avoid same. 
We have advised our unions everywhere that anything was better than a 
strike, except the surrendering of the union, such as has been requested of 
us in Hudson County, New Jersey. This we will never do. We will main- 
tain our union at any cost and if we are forced into an unholy conflict by 
unjust and unreasonable employers we will meet our enemies, and the 
enemies of society, face to face and fight it out as best we can. This, of 
course, is deplorable. There ought to be reason and understanding between 
employer and employees. It is possible that both may have to surrender 
some of their opinions. Even if an employer forces his men on strike because 
of conditions within the industry it is not much good even if he wins the 
strike, because he will have to deal with his old employees, who never render 
the same kind of valuable service after they are defeated and discouraged. 
And again, those same employees, old or new, will reorganize and rebuild , 
their union and the employer is again confronted with a similar situation 
to that which he had before. There is only one way to prevent total demor- 
alization in industry and that is where there is organization and under- 
standing between both parties. There is no use in one trying to crush 
the other, whether it be union or employer, because both need the assistance 
and support of the other, and in order for one party to prosper there must 
be prosperity on the other side. 

Let us hope and pray that we are facing the beginning of the end of 
this awful disastrous disturbance in the civilization of our country which 
we have undergone as a result of unemployment for the past three years. 


7 T 


| T IS with a feeling of sorrow and deepest regret that we have to announce 
to our membership the death of our Seventh Vice-President, William F. 
Hart, who passed away a few days ago. 

Brother Hart has been a member of our General Executive Board for 
the past several years. He was the type of man that could always be 
depended upon to vote intelligently and courageously on every question 
involving the welfare of the International Union. I was in my office on 
Monday morning, February 6, at ten o’clock when I received a telegram 
from the President of Local 641, Brother Joseph Markle, that Brother Hart 
was taken to the hospital. Three hours later I received a telegram that he 
was dead. A few days before that I had a letter from Brother Hart, and 
while he appeared distressed over the conditions surrounding the local 
union, he was, nevertheless, of good cheer, and I had written him informing 
him I was calling a meeting of the General Executive Board to be held on 
February 16. My letter reached his home, but he was absent from our 
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Board meeting and a spirit of sadness and loneliness prevailed during our 
session. This is the second Board member we have lost within a year, 
Vice-President Patrick Berrell of Chicago having passed away last summer. 


Bill Hart was born in Jersey City, where he lived all his life and where 
he passed away. He was classed as one of the best union men in the district 
by all who knew him. While sometimes all of our people did not quite 
understand him, no one ever doubted his sincerity as a trade unionist. His 
sterling honesty was above and beyond reproach. His straightforwardness 
and honest dealing with his membership and with his employers was 
without a doubt unequaled anywhere in the Labor Movement. There was 
no resiliency in his character for a union man who refused to pay his dues 
or a non-union man who was reaping the benefits of the union and who 
refused to become a member. He also detested employers who endeavored 
to break an agreement honestly entered into, because the faith and practice 
of Hart was that an agreement entered into was a solemn and binding 
contract. In recent months he was suffering mentally from an unjust 
attack made on his honesty by a prominent public official in the district. 
In the attack made on him he was called unjust and untrue names which 
he did not deserve, and the pity of it was that the attack came from one 
whom he had helped in public life for years and one whom he believed to 
be his friend. As a testimonial to his honesty he left a treasury in Local 
641 second to none in the district. His dues until recently were only one 
dollar per month per member, the lowest dues paid in the district, and 
because of his sterling honesty and economy he reluctantly agreed to raise 
the dues of the local union members to two dollars per month. A man who 
is dishonest and unjust cannot exist on one or two dollars per month per 
member, especially when thirty cents of each member’s dues every month 


has to be forwarded to the International Union and the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Brother Hart was a very devout churchman and even during the meet- 
ings of our Board he never missed a morning that he did not go to church. 
His constant companion was his wife, whom he loved in their old age as 
he did in their youth. The writer attended the funeral and one of the most 
heart-rending scenes he has ever witnessed was that poor, dear wife who 
was left alone in her old age without this husband with whom she had 
spent her girlhood and womanhood. One would indeed have to be more 
than hardened to the world unless they felt a pang of compassion and 
sympathy for this poor woman who had lost her husband within a few 
hours. There is no question in my mind but that the mental agony, the 
hours of suffering caused by the unjust attack made on this man’s character 
was principally responsible for his death. 


Our International Union cannot bring back Brother Hart to his Union 
and to his family, but we can and always will cherish a feeling of happiness 
for having known him and a depth of sorrow and loss because he has left us. 
We extend to his loving wife, his life partner, our sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy in this great hour of trial which ag ‘Unseen Power has brought 
to her, and we trust that she will have the strength and faith to bear up, 
to carry the cross until she is called to join him in that land where there 
are no more unjust attacks, where there is no sorrow and where justice and 
good will prevail. 
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The following is a letter received 
from William J. Kerrigan, Secretary- 
Treasurer of Local Union No. 727 of 
Chicago, which explains itself, also 
copy of Mr. Tobin’s answer to Mr. 
Kerrigan. These Funeral Drivers, 
members of Local No. 727, were on 
strike for nine weeks and the Inter- 
national Union paid them a total of 
$14,870.00 in strike benefits. The 
membership stood loyally by their 
local union and the International in 
giving the local the services and aid of 
the organizer in the district and the 
payment of strike benefits, did every- 
thing it possibly could to help win the 
strike: 


Chicago, February 9, 1933. 
Daniel J. Tobin, 
222 E. Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We wish to state that our differ- 
ences have been adjusted with the 
Funeral Services Associated, and for 
your perusal we are sending you copy 
of the new agreement. 

Every member of this organization 
extends to you his sincere thanks for 
the fine co-operation manifested by 
you and your office and staff. Espe- 
cially do we want to thank you for the 
help given us by Les Goudie and 
Henry Burger, who aided us consid- 
erably. 

We are all glad that the matter is 
settled and are very satisfied with the 
result obtained. Regards. 

Fraternally yours, 
W. J. KERRIGAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


February 10, 1933. 
Mr. William J. Kerrigan, 
220 So. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
This will acknowledge receipt of 


your letter of February 9, 1933, with 
which was enclosed copy of your 
agreement. Let me say I am very 
happy at the ending of this strike, 
and I am sure no set of officers could 
have worked harder than did you and 
your associates to bring this strike to 
an end. The danger which confronts 
us at this particular time is that any 
union which causes a strike, no mat- 
ter what means are used to force a 
strike or what the reason is for calling 
a strike, is looked upon by govern- 
mental authority as enemies of prog- 
ress. In addition, there is also the dan- 
ger of being unable to reach a settle- 
ment of a strike, owing to the millions 
of unemployed who are starving and 
willing to work for any wage in order 
to live. But when driven to fight, we 
must fight to save our union. 


I am happy that your union appre- 
ciates the help rendered by our Inter- 
national representatives in Chicago 
and by the International Union itself, 
which stood loyally behind you by 
sending you a check each week for 
strike benefits, proving conclusively 
to any man who has any sense at all 
or any power of understanding that 
an International affiliation with a 
bona fide trade union is the only kind 
of an organization that has any 
chance to win against the unfair atti- 
tude of the employers. 

It has always been my policy to do 
all I could by advice and counsel as 
well as to see to it that financial aid 
is rendered in legitimate strikes in 
accordance with our Constitution. 

Convey to your membership for me 
my great happiness at the final result 
or ending of your strike which meant 
so much to the preservation of your 
union. Remember, although you have 
been set back somewhat for the time 
being, the day will come when these 
clouds of depression and unemploy- 
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ment will pass over and we will regain 
the ground we are now giving up. 

Remember also, even though your 
wages have been reduced, that the 
purchasing power of the dollar is in- 
creased, also that there are very few 
unions that were on strike for the 
length of time which your strike was 
in operation that could have lived or 
where the men would not have been 
compelled to return to work on con- 
ditions as laid down by the employers, 
which usually carries with it the open 
shop. 

You have no reason to be discour- 
aged. On the contrary, your mem- 
bership has every reason to be proud 
of the battle which they put up in the 
recent strike of the Funeral Drivers, 
because after endeavoring to prevent 
it, your union was forced to strike. 

With best wish, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


San Francisco, Feb. 1, 1933. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, President, 
International Brotherhood of 

Teamsters, " 

222 E. Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
My Dear Mr. President: 

Enclosed please find copy of a let- 
ter of appreciation from Postmaster 
Harry L. Todd, San Francisco. 

During the Christmas rush Mr. 
Todd called on the Brotherhood for 
some fifty-odd men, who rendered 
very satisfactory service, which he 
evidently appreciated. 

The Brotherhood ordered a copy 
forwarded to you for publication in 
the magazine, should space permit. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN, 
Secretary. 


United States Post Office 
San Francisco, California 


January 10, 1933. 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
536 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Gentlemen: 


During the month of December, 
1932, it was necessary to obtain the 
services of experienced truck drivers 
to assist in the movement of the 
Christmas mail. 

A request was made through your 
organization to supply us with about 
50 experienced men who were capable 
of manipulating the large army 
trucks used for that purpose. In mak- 
ing the request it was suggested that 
the preference be given to married 
men who were out of employment. 

I desire to go upon record in ex- 
pressing to you my deep appreciation 
for your hearty co-operation. 

From the standpoint of accidents, it 
was the most successful season in my 
six years’ experience. There was not 
a single mishap of any kind attribut- 
able to your members, the only mis- 
haps we had were occasioned by our 
regular drivers of smaller trucks, some 
of which were unavoidable. The most 
gratifying thing -to me is, that we 
were able to provide work to deserv- 
ing men, as every man you sent us was 
a married man and many of them with 
large families. 

I can assure you that your 100 per 
cent co-operation is fully appreciated 
and that when we are in need of expe- 
rienced service, your organization will 
be the first considered. 

Will you kindly express to those of 
your members who were employed in 
the post office my sincere thanks, and 
accept my best wishes for your suc- 
cess in future years. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) HARRY L. TODD, 
Postmaster. 
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OU MAY remit by vote of your local union the dues to a member who 

is absolutely unable to pay his dues. This we do not encourage, but it 
is a matter for the local union to decide. But this you cannot do: you 
cannot remit the per capita tax if that member is placed on your books 
in good standing. The proper way to proceed is, if there is a member who 
is out of work and who has had sickness and no means of support and no 
» revenue whatever, the local union by vote can appropriate the amount of 
| the dues; for instance, $10.00, if that is the amount due for three or four 
' months’ dues. Check can be made out and then properly signed and en- 
' dorsed and turned over to the Secretary-Treasurer of the local union and 
; the member’s dues shall be marked paid on the ledger, so that our Auditor, 
when going over the books, will fully understand that this transaction has 
| been. in accordance with law and order. The per capita tax must be paid 
» on every member in good standing within the local union. There is no 
_ such thing as saying, “I move that the member’s dues be remitted for the 
» past three months,” and then marking that member paid on the ledger or 
day book. Our tax is so very small—only one cent a day per member, or 
thirty cents a month—that we cannot possibly remit per capita tax. We 
| have a large, expensive organization to carry on. We have strike benefits 
| to pay in many places. Part of this money is going to the American Fed- 
‘eration of Labor for its support. Therefore, the reason for prompt pay- 
| ment of tax each month. If the tax was $1.50 or $2.00 a month and assess- 
ments besides, as is paid by other locals to their International Unions, 
‘this would make it possible for us to do something for unemployed mem- 
bers. But, we repeat, in view of the fact that our tax is so very small, 
almost insignificant, that the tax must be paid first, above and beyond 
everything else; and those secretaries or unions failing to comply with 
this law subject themselves to serious consequences, both in the insurance 
of benefits in case of trouble and in many other ways. 


+ ¥F 


NY LOCAL UNION three months in arrears, under our Constitution, 
is suspended by the International Union and is not entitled to benefits 
until all arrearages are paid up and they are again in good standing for a 
period of six months. Any local union six months in arrears is automat- 
ically expelled from the International Union, in accordance with our Con- 
stitution, and there is no way in which they can be retained in membership, 
_ because doing so would be setting aside the International Constitution and 
laws which are made at the Convention by all delegates and which are 
given into the hands of the General Executive Officers to faithfully carry 
out. If a local union is expelled in this manner by its own carelessness or 
by willful refusal to carry out the laws on the part of its officers, the local 
union cannot be re-established except as a new local union, and all officers 
of the local union at the time it was expelled by their action in not paying 
its tax, said officers cannot hold office in the newly formed local union. 
'In some few instances, in these days in which money is scarce, local unions 
and officers seem to take care of their own expenses first. If they believe 
‘in thus doing, in violation of all the laws, their place is not in this Inter- 
national Union nor in the American Federation of Labor, which is substan- 
tially dependent upon the contributions and tax paid each month by this 
International organization, which again are received from our local unions 
and members. 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


id 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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